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of a virtuous principle as another. Yet if that other per-
son, who has the principle of virtue so strongly implanted,
comes at last to lose those contrary impediments supposed
in him, he certainly loses nothing in virtue; but on the
contrary, losing only what is vicious in his temper, is left
more entire to virtue, and possesses it in a higher degree1.1
If we press upon Shaftesbury the psychological question,
how we come to be * proportionably affected * towards our
several springs of action, that is, what kind of faculty it is
to which we owe this capacity for c virtue,' we shall not draw
from him any very exact reply. That it is by some natural
insight or intuitive appreciation, he consistently assures us;
but the language he applies to it seems at times to bring it
under other sorts of judgment, now of truth^ and then of
beauty; yet again, to separate it as a special function^ con-
cerned with the elements of character alone. Thus, he says
that, if you add Reason to a creature previously the subject
of affections only, he will immediately obtain * the sense of
right and wrong/ approving on the instant gratitude, kind-
ness, and pity; and be taken with any show or represen-
tation of social passion, and think nothing more amiable
than this3/ Here we could fancy ourselves listening to the
voice of Price, expounding his 'Rational' Ethics. Else-
where, Beauty takes the lead: * What is beautiful] he says,
'is harmonious and proportionable; what is harmonious and
proportionable is true; and what is at once beautiful and
true, is, of consequence, agreeable and goodV And again
he says, *No sooner are actions viewed, no sooner the
human affections and passions discerned (and they are most
of them discerned as soon as felt), than straight an inward
eye distinguishes, and sees the fair and shapely, the amiable,
the admirable, apart from the deformed, the foul, the odious,
or the despicable. How is it possible then not to own,
that as these distinctions hSve their foundation in nature,
the discernment itself is natural and from nature alone4?'

1 Enquiry, pp. 37,38.   * Mibccllaneous Reflections, Vol. III. p. 183.
* Ibid. II. p. 53.          * The Moralists, II. pp. 414, 415.
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